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sentence of the article is national rather than international, for it deals 
with the internal organ of the United States by which this special agree- 
ment is to be framed : " It is imderstood that such special agreements 
will be made on the part of the United States by the President of the 
Unit-jd States by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof." 



UNITED STATES AND JAPAN IN THE FAR EAST 

Ever since the unfortunate controversy between the United States and 
Japan concerning the alleged exclusion of Japanese subjects from public 
schools in San Francisco, the radical press of both countries has teemed 
with war and rumors of wars. The surest way to bring about war is to 
discuss its possibility, for the latent patriotism is fanned into flame; 
statesmen dependent upon popular support for continuance in office feel 
themselves obliged to satisfy public opinion and prepare in advance to 
meet an eventuality, however distressing or improbable it may be. The 
army is increased or reorganized to meet an imaginary evil, and the 
navy is overhauled and enlarged to prevent the predicted invasion. In 
such an atmosphere the slightest incident which otherwise would pass 
unnoticed assumes international importance and significance. An 
insult to national honor is discovered which does not exist, just as we 
find in times of controversy a hidden meaning lurking in an otherwise 
harmless and ordinary statement. 

Japan and the United States are to be congratulated in that they have 
removed by a frank and formal expression of their views any doubt as 
to their pacific intentions. 

The notes exchanged November 30, 1908, by Ambassador Takahira on 
behalf of Japan and Secretary Root on behalf of the United States are 
so clear in themselves as to need neither comment nor explanation. They 
are therefore printed in extenso: 

NOVEMBEB 30, 1908. 

SiK: The exchange of views between us, which has taken place at the several 
interviews which I have recently had the honor of holding with you, has shown 
that Japan and the United States holding important outlying insular possessions 
in the region of the Pacific Ocean, the Governments of the two countries are 
animated by a common aim, policy, and intention in that region. 

Believing that a frank avowal of that aim, policy, and intention would not only 
tend to strengthen the relations of friendship and good neighborhood, which have 
immemorially existed between Japan and the United States, but would materially 
contribute to the preservation of the general peace, the Imperial Government 
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have authorized me to present to you an outline of their understanding of that 
common aim, policy, and intention: 

1. It is the wish of tlie two Governments to encourage the free and peaceful 
development of their commerce on the Pacific Ocean. 

2. The policy of both Governments, uninfluenced by any aggressive tendencies, 
ia directed to the maintenance of the existing status quo in the region above 
mentioned and to the defense of the principle of equal opportxmity for commerce 
and industry in China. 

3. They are accordingly firmly resolved reciprocally to respect the territorial 
possessions belonging to each other in said region. 

4. They are also determined to preserve the common interest of all powers in 
China by supporting by all pacific means at their disposal the independence and 
integrity of China and the principle of equal opportunity for commerce and 
industry of all nations in that Empire. 

5. Should any event occur threa.tening the status quo as above described or the 
principle of equal opportunity as above defined, it remains for the two Govern- 
ments to communicate with each other in order to arrive at an understanding as 
to what measures they may consider it useful to take. 

If the foregoing outline accords with the view of the Government of the United 
States, I shall be gratified to receive your confirmation. 

I take this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the assurance of my 
highest consideration. 

K. Takahiba. 
Honorable Elihu Root, 

Secretary of State. 

Novemher SO, 1908. 

Excellency: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of 
to-day setting forth the result of the exchange of views between us in our recent 
interviews defining the understanding of the two Governments in regard to their 
policy in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 

It is a pleasure to inform you that this expression of mutual understanding is 
welcome to the Government of the United States as appropriate to the happy 
relations of the two countries and as the occasion for a concise mutual affirma- 
tion of that accordant policy respecting the Far East which the two Governments 
have so frequently declared in the past. 

I am happy to be able to confirm to Your Excellency, on behalf of the United 
States, the declaration of the two Governments embodied in the following words: 

1. It is the wish of the two Governments to encourage the free and peaceful 
development of their commerce on the Pacific Ocean. 

2. The policy of both Governments, uninfluenced by any aggressive tendencies, 
is directed to the maintenance of the existing status quo in the region above 
mentioned and to the defense of the principle of equal opportunity for commerce 
and industry in China. 

3. They are accordingly firmly resolved reciprocally to respect the territorial 
possessions belonging to each other in said region. 

4. They are also determined to preserve the common interests of all powers in 
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China by supporting by all pacific means at their disposal the independence and 
integrity of China and the principle of equal opportunity for commerce and 
industry of all nations in that Empire. 

3. Should any event occur threatening the status quo as above described or 
the principle of equal opportunity as above defined, it remains for the two Govern- 
ments to communicate with each other in order to arrive at an understanding as 
to what measures they may consider it useful to take. 
Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of my highest consideration. 

Elihu Root. 
His Excellency, 

Babon Kogobo Takahiba, 

Japanese Ambassador. 



ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA 

During the last century the Russian and English frontiers in Central 
Asia slowly but steadily approached until in the last decade their advance 
guards stood angrily face to face on the "roof of the world" at the 
western extremity of the Chinese Empire. Happily, in 1895 the Pamir 
boundary commission reached an amicable agreement, awarding Pamir to 
Eussia and a northwestward extension of Kashmir to England, with a 
strip between them barely fourteen miles in minimum width left to 
Afghanistan. This established a buffer for a few miles, but there 
remained between the advancing frontiers throughout their vast extent 
the disorderly governments of Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet, offering 
opportunity for new encroachments. Mutual suspicion between the peo- 
ples of the two countries made such encroachments by their governments 
almost unavoidable. Every movement by the one, no matter how inno- 
cent, was interpreted by the other as an act of hostility. Consular and 
commercial agents of the two vied with each other in extending their 
respective influence by securing mining, railroad, telegraph, telephone, 
and other franchises. 

The vague unrest and political agitation in these three decadent coun- 
tries, due to the infiltration of western ideas, increased the probability of 
appeals to and interference from the two interested European powers. 
The liberal factions naturally looked toward England; the reactionaries, 
toward Russia. In July of 1906 a demonstration of students and 
ecclesiastics at Teheran, the Persian capital, seconded by the discontented, 
oppressed, and distressed masses, extracted from the old Shah a promise 
of a constitutional government. Three months later an elected assembly 
convened. The death of the Shah a few weeks afterward introduced a 



